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Over the Footlights 


fF Bee whole world mourned the passing of George 

Bernard Shaw on 2nd November. Long before his 
death this greatest playwright of our generation had 
become a legendary figure, and, in the past few weeks, 
hundreds of thousands of words have been written in an 
endeavour to elucidate his genius. A number have said 
that the Theatre should take steps to institute some con- 
crete memorial, but surely the intelligent production of 
his plays will be a constant reminder of his greatness and 
the way in which he himself would wish to be 
immortalised. 


In his youth a striking figure with his red hair and 
rich, resonant, Irish voice, G.B.S. was an astonishingly all- 
round personality, mentally and physically, His wit, 
audacity and moral courage will not be forgotten, nor the 
inner integrity which burned particularly in those 
elegantly written prefaces to his plays. Until his death, 
at 94, his wonderful brain remained unimpaired and right 
to the end of his life he continued to focus the searchlight 
of his genius on all aspects of life. It is significant that 
in his early days his unique talent as a writer did not 
receive the recognition it deserved, particularly from the 
theatre, but even before he died few hesitated to call him 
the greatest dramatist since Shakespeare. On 23rd 
November his ashes were mingled with those of his wife 
and scattered in his garden in the presence of a handful 
of friends. This was eloquent of the simplicity which 
is the hallmark of all greatness. 


PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
and CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
MODERN Robert White C” Sons even 
JEWELLERY W.C.2 and 
ae 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue Re a 


‘Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


New Shows Reviewed 


“Dear Miss Phoebe” 


REDIT for the outstanding success of 
Dear Miss Phebe, presented by Emile 
Littler at the Phenix, belongs in almost 
equal measures to the late Sir James Barrie, 
who gave us Quality Street a generation ago; 
Harry Parr Davies, who has now set it to 
music; adaptor and lyric writer, Christopher 
Hassall; Doris Zinkeisen, who has endowed 
it with exquisite colour and decor; Charles 
Hickman who directs the production; and 
the whole of the well chosen cast. 

The result is an entertainment which com- 
pletely satisfies eye and ear and that sweet 
sense of nostalgia which was-so adroitly 
played upon by Barrie’s whimsical magic. 

Now we can see that Quality Street had 
everything—except music. And Mr. Davies 
has given us that besides: lilting tunes that 
haunt the ear, melodies that seem perfectly 
to match the Barrie humour and _ the 
Zinkeisen settings. “An English Garden,” 
“Whisper While You Waltz,” “After the 
Ball,” and “ Spring Will Sing a Song ” would 
make the success of any musicale. Add 
“ All’s Well To-night,”’ the Beadle’s song 
(somewhat reminiscent of the Cobbler’s song 
in Chu Chin Chow), and the irresistible 
jingle of ““ Marry and Carry Me Home ’”— 
and, on its melodies alone, the play apart, 
Dear Miss Phebe is tound to be a winner. 

“Play apart ”—but what a play! No need 
now to re-tell the plot of this love story of 
the time of the Napoleonic wars and how 
poor Miss Phcebe, the gentlewoman of 
Quality Street, lost her heart to a dashing 
young soldier, who came back from the wars 
ten years after to find her love-lorn and 
drooping; her gay drawing room become a 
dame’s school; and how she masquerades as 
her own imaginary niece to test the genuine- 
ness of his affection. 

It would hardly be possible to over-praise 
Carol Raye’s portrayal of Phoebe, which 
distils all the sweetness, roguishness, joyous- 
ness and hopelessness of this lovable 
character. She is, at will, the fashionable 
gentlewoman, the staid school dame 
(frightened of her own cane!), skittish minx, 
designing hussy and winsome true love. 
Her acting, dancing and singing are all the 
same high order. 

Olga Lindo as Pheebe’s understanding 
elder sister, Susan, is an admirable foil and 
plays her part with delicacy and humour.. 


“Dear Miss Phoebe’’—Phoenix, 13th Oct. 


“And the Wheel Turns’—New Lindsey, 
23rd Oct. 


“Who Is Sylvia?”—Criterion, 24th Oct. 
“Longitude 49”—Unity, 27th Oct. 
“Take It From Us’’?—Adelphi, 30th Oct. 
“Party Manners”—Princes, 31st Oct. 


“Point of Departure’—Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, .lst Nov. 


“Isle of Umbrellas’—Embassy, 7th Nov. 


As the Misses Willoughby, Noel Dyson and 
Moya Nugent are what they call in the 
North Country “a treat ”—straight from they 
fashion pages of the years 1800-1820 andj 
injecting just the right touch of extravagance, 
almost burlesque, into a very clever and: 
amusing dual performance. Betty England: 
as Miss Henrietta Turnbull is of the sameq 
genre. | 
A special mention is due of Gretchen 
Franklin, that rarest of actresses, a “ born” 
low comedienne. As Patty, the little maid: 
who shamelessly pursues the robust Recruit- 
ing Sergeant (excellently played by Bernard: 
Clifton) with her theme song “ Marry andi 
Carry Me Home,” she is _ irresistibly, 
comical. i 
Of the actors Valentine Brown, debonair, 
dashing, faithful lover of Phebe, is in the 
safe hands of Peter Graves; and his two 
rivals for Miss Pheete’s favours are played 
with a due sense of comedy and character 
by George Bradford (Ensign Blades) andb 
John Crocker (Lieutenant Spicer). We 
This is a production which should enjoyjy) 
the long and prosperous run it deserves. 
W.B.C. 


*“ And The Wheel Turns ” 


he. season of adapted French play Hk 
opened well with “La Foire auxb| 
Sentiments’ by Roger-Ferdinand, adapted} 
by J. A. Munro under the title And theill 
Wheel Turns. This is one of M. Roger-}) 
Ferdinand’s early successes, having been} 
written in 1928. He has been very successful (| 
in France in the last 25 years and it is|} 
strange we should have had to wait so long} 
before seeing one of his plays in London. 
The theme of this one has been welll 
expressed by Pascal and many lesser thinker 
and boils down to the remark of one of Mr. 
ted b | 


Sladen Smith’s characters that “Life won’t 
bear thinking about, dearie, that it won’t. 
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The Old Vic 
Re-opened 


Memorable event on 14th November was the re-open.ng of the historic Old 
Vic Theatre with a delightful production of ‘‘ Twelfth Night.”’ The theatre 
is charmingly redeccrated and enthusiastic audiences bear witness to the 
fact that this famous playhouse is a much-loved home of the drama. A review 
of ‘*‘ Twelfth Night’? and the second: production, ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair,’’ to 
be produced on 18th December, will appear in our next issue. In the scene 
above from ‘* Twelfth Night,’? Peggy Ashcroft, who gives a magnificent 
performance, is seen as Viola with Mark Dignam, on the right, as a Sea 


Captain. 


(Picture by John Vickers) 


The action takes place on a Summer day 
in a small hotel on the French coast and 
involves three very different couples, all 
pursuing their holiday task of happiness. 
They are checked in their thoughtless courses 
by the searching fundamental questions of 
an unattached bachelor, who forces them to 
think and makes them abjectly miserable. 
Each love affair appears a hollow sham and 
falls apart. Having achieved all this and 
more, the bachelor occupies the last Act 
putting them together again, so that, when he 
leaves, at the final curtain, all is in the status 
quo ante. By what right does he do this? 
Who is he? The weakness of the play is 
that it supplies no sufficient answer, and 
Ewen Solon’s acting in the part, quite satis- 
fying to the author on the first night, does 
nothing to ingratiate an irritatingly enigmatic 
character. 

Alec Finter gave much pleasure by his 
portrayal of an elderly artist in the precarious 
enjoyment of a late attachment and Meadows 
White provided a lively sketch of the hotel 
proprietor. Barbara Lott’s performance as 
a wife for whom matrimony was wearing a 
little thin was attractively intelligent but 
much too young. The play was directed by 
Peter Creswell. H.G.M. 


“Who is Sylvia? ” 


oe Rattigan’s new light comedy 
has settled down to a big success at the 
Criterion, but it would be idle to pretend 
that, in spite of a brilliant first act, the play 
did not disappoint. Perhaps the author’s 
theme, which bore a resemblance to one of: 
Hardy’s tales of irony, “The Wellbeloved,” 
was not entirely suitable for pure comedy. At 
any rate, while Mark’s lifelong pursuit of the 
prototypes of the beautiful face he fell in 
love with at seventeen, seemed reasonably 
funny until his early middle-age, in the last 
act, when he is sixty-five, and we are intro- 
duced to the latest addition of the Ideal, an 
attractive young lady from a gown shop, 
the situation is no longer humorous, but 
merely pathetic. Not even the late arrival of 
the inimitable Athene Seyler as Mark’s 
understanding wife, can make it otherwise. 


Having said this, we must repeat that the 
first act is among the funniest bits of theatre 
in Town. In it, Robert Flemyng as Mark, a 
successful young diplomat, borrows his friend 
Oscar’s flat for an assignation with Daphne,' 
the little Cockney girl, who reminds him of 
his early love. The elegant supper is scarcely 
a success and hilarious complications enstie 


Ruth Dunning 


who was last seen in the West End in ‘*‘ No Room at 
the Inn,’”’ since when she has been busily engaged in 
broadcasting, television and filming, has made a welcome 
return to the London stage in a leading role in Emlyn 
Williams’ ‘‘ Accolade ”? at the Aldwych Theatre, 


with the arrival of Sidney (Alan Woolston), 
Daphne’s awful kid brother; Oscar himself 
(brilliantly played by Roland Culver), and 
Ethel (Diana Allen), Oscar’s inebriated girl- 
friend, elaborately gowned in the latest 1917 
fashion. 

Diane Hart, a promising young actress 
with a vivid personality, was very appealing 
as three editions of the Ideal, namely 


Daphne, Nora and Doris, and Esmond 
Knight gave a likeable performance as 
Williams, Mark’s invaluable manservant, 


who saw the whole affair through from 1917 
to 1950. 

The play was produced by Anthony 
Quayle and the settings and costumes were 
by William Chappell. FS. 


“ Longitude 49” 
ERB TANK’S strikingly dramatic play, 
tilled as an American success, opened 
on 27th October, having been produced by 
the author. The play has an all-male cast 
and demands a realistic setting, representing 
various interiors aboard an American tanker. 
The set, designed and painted by Michael 
Gain, and built in the theatre workshop by 
Henry Newton, is a most praiseworthy 
achievement. 
The story, “ based on actual incidents,” is 
a kind of miniature and seamy-sided Mister 


] 
| 
Roberts. The hero, a negro, a communist, | 
an altruist and the crew’s elected spokesman, |} 
is killed halfway through the play and the} 
second half is taken up with the reactions} 
of the other characters. The captain wanted! 
the man out of the way tut a maladroit}} 
shooting by the Mate, “in self-defence,” } 
upsets everybody. The crew refuse orders¥ 
until the Mate is put under arrest. The play} 
ends with a reading of the dead man’s letter) 
to his wife, a moving proceeding but one 
which is beginning to pall by repetition. 

The negro is excellently presented by} 
Errol Hill but the villains of the piece, the} 
captain and the mate, have much fatter parts} 
and Harry Blackman and Martin Sterndale} 
give them a fine rendering. Gerald] 
McAllister is also extremely good as an 
ageing Irish seaman who takes over the 
leadership in the foc’sle after the tragedy. 
Throughout, the team’s attack is impressive. J 

H.G.M. 


“ Take It From Us” 


HAT popular radio team, Jimmy, 
Edwards, Joy Nichols and Dick Bentley, 

are back again in brilliant form in the stage: 
show at the Adelphi Theatre. With them is: 


(Continued on page 8) 


KHileen Peel 


as _Lavinia in T. S. Eliot’s ‘The Cocktail Party ” 
which has passed its 250th performance at the New 


Theatre. Miss Peel played Lavinia for eight months }) 


on Broadway and returned to London in October to 
take over the role at the New. 


; 


Mark: This is 
how I remem- 
bered her as 
she was — let 
me see now— 
I was seven- 
teen then and 
I'm thirty-two 
now — fifteen 
years ago. 


Robert Flemyng 
as Mark and 
Diane Hart as 
Daphne, the 
little Cockney 
girl who reminds 
him of the ori- 
ginal of his 
sculpture, in a 
scene from Act 
I. The year is 
1917. 


(Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers) 


“Who is Sylvia?” 


CENES from Terence Rattigan’s new light 

comedy which has settled down nicely 

at the Criterion Theatre, where evening per- 

formances are at 8.30, as for its predecessor, 
“ Traveller’s Joy.” 


Right: A scene from Act 2, in 1929. Nora 
(Diane Hart) is now the personification of 
his ideal. Below: The denouement in Act 3 
when Mark’s wife, Caroline (Athene Seyler), 
reveals that she has known all along about 
her husband’s double life. Left, Roland 
Culver as’ Oscar, Mark’s friend, and centre, 
Diane Hart as Doris, the 1950 expression of 
the ideal. 
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New Shows kieviewed (Contd. 


Wallas Eaton, also a big success. Mr. 
Edwards and Miss Nichols, particularly, are 
excellent in their single acts and the show 
is elaborated with a number of spectacular 
scenes with Harry Dawson in good voice and 
Patricia Hartley as an attractive soubrette. 

Other lively turns are the dancing by 
Maurice St. Clair and Gloria Day, the acro- 
batics of the Costello Twins, Count Le Roy’s 
skating and Nino, the wonder dog. Charles 
Reading is responsible for the production, 
with dances and ensembles by Bert Stimmel. 

ES. 


“ Party Manners ” 


AL GIELGUD’S topical comedy Party 

Manners opened-for a limited season on 
31st October. It was reviewed in the March 
number of Theatre World following its 
production at the Embassy Theatre. Of the 
original cast only Jill Esmond, Raymond 
Lovell and George Merritt appear in the 
revival. They repeat their excellent perform- 
ances and are well matched by Michael 
Hordern as the patriotic Labour politician 
who holds out against the Cabinet. People 
who flock to the play to see what all the 


recent fuss was about will get no satisfaction 
beyond that of being agreeably entertainedij 
in a light-hearted Concert Party manner. | 

H.G.M. 


“ Point of Departure ” 


[Berge dramatist Jean Anouilh’s name 
is becoming very familiar in the English 
theatre, and Eurydice, the original of Kitty 
Black’s clever translation, is yet another of 
his plays demonstrating the fascination whic i . 
the old Greek myths have for him. Those#y 
who have some knowledge of the trend i 
modern French thought will see the reason 
for this, but though many in this countryy 
will find the philosophy behind Point of 
Departure depressing, few will be able to 
resist the dramatic appeal of this brilliantly- 
acted play. | 
In a nutshell, Anouilh sets out to show 
that those whom the gods love must die 
young. It follows from his argument that 
there is no beauty or spirituality in old age 
and that as man marches towards the grave 


his interest becomes increasingly earthboundy 


} 


and that finally only his animal appetites are} 
left to sustain his existence. } 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Father: You know we've very little money left, 
my boy... 


Left to right: Dirk Bogarde as Orpheus, 

Hugh Griffith as The Father, Dorothy Blythe 

as the Cashier, David Storm as the Station 

Waiter and Stephen Murray as M. Henri in 

the opening scene in the refreshment room 
of a French Provincial Station. 


- Point of 
Departure” 


ITTY BLACK’S clever translation of 
Jean Anouilh’s “ Eurydice ” has broken 
all records at the Lyric, Hammersmith, and 
this is yet ancther Company of Four produc- 
tion which is expected to move to the West 
End, though at the moment of going to press 
we are unable to give details as to theatre, 
etc. A full review of this arresting play 
begins on the page facing. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Orpheus: 
followed you round the cafes with my accordion. I’ve 
watched you struggling with your accounts at night. I’ve 
listened to you discussing the menus of the set meals and 


The Father: 


nD / ay of ie Bi 


I’m thinking that ever since Mother died, I’ve 


then I’ve gone to bed. In the morning I get up again. 


When you get to my age, you'll see that 
that is life. 


Eurydice: Was it you playing just now too? The Mother: You're a wonderful lover, dear boy! 
Vincent: And you, the most adorable of mistresses! 
Orpheus, the young vagrant musician, who is | 
waiting for a train with his old father—a Eurydice’s kittenish mother (Brenda de Banzi¢ 
very poor exponent of the harp—meets his with her lover, Vincent (George Hayes), mem 
fate in Eurydice (Mai Zetterling), member bers of the touring company, are also waiti 


of a fifth-rate touring company. for their connection. 


Orpheus: You must. both all 
away at once. I promise if ||} 
could explain, I would, but ut 
can’t explain anything. afl 
wouldn’t understand. Sombj 

thing very important is hap 

pening here. 


Orpheus and Eurydice a} 
the first flush of th 
pure love cannet endur 
the tawdriness of th 
Mother’s sordid affair 


away. 


Eurydice: It’s wonderful in your arms. Like a tiny 
house, snug and secure, in the middle of the world. 


For a time the lovers do not even know each 
other’s name and are completely oblivious of 
their surroundings. But eventually it is 
brought home to Orpheus that Eurydice is 
being pursued by Mathias, a fellow actor in 
the troupe. Eurydice confesses that Mathias 
has been her lover and Orpheus, though 
much distressed, forgives her. When Mathias 
confronts Eurydice she tells him that all is 
Over between them and he, heart-broken, 
throws himself under a‘ train. Even this 
tragedy does not shake their resolve to join 
their lives together. 


The Father: You're deserting your father for a woman! 
A woman who probably doesn’t love you in return! 


Formerly so dutiful to his father, Orpheus 
now abandons him and the old man is left to 
struggle on to the train alone. 


Eurydice: We don’t even know you... 
M. Henri: But I know you. I’m very glad to have met 
you both. 


The lovers, with no plans for the future, are left 

alone but for the stranger, M. Henri (Stephen 

Murray), who appears to take much more than 

an ordinary interest in the birth of their roman- 

tic love. Later, Orpheus and Eurydice take a 
train to Marseilles. 


it 


Orpheus: Now, at least, we know each other. We know how heavy a sleeping head feels, the sound of our) 
laughter. Now we have our memories to protect us. 


That night they take a room in a shabby Marseilles hotel. In the morning they talk about 
their love for each other, but Eurydice is fearful that this perfection will not endure. | 


The Waiter: Did you ring, si i| 

Orpheus: No. 

Waiter: Oh! Sorry I disturbs 
you. I ought to tell you, s 
the bell is out of order. 


j 


The Hotel Waiter (Johil 
Moffatt), whose presend 
is sinister and unwhol 
some, constantly inte} 
rupts them with bogt} 
messages. Finally Eur 
dice is given a letter whi 
Orpheus is out of 

room, and on his retu 
tells him she is going oul) 
to buy them some foo}} 

for a meal. 


Dulac: Look at me squarely, my boy. 
Eurydice belonged to me for over a year. 
Do I look as though I could seduce an 
angel? 


Orpheus: You're lying. 


It was Dulac (Eric Polhmann), the 
impressario, who had sent Eurydice 
the letter demanding she meet him, 
and now he comes to the hotel to 
enquire why she had not kept the 
appointment, Orpheus will not 
believe Dulac’s revelations about 
Eurydice. Tragedy follows when 
news comes that the girl has been 
killed in an accident on the Toulon 
bus. 


Orpheus: Whatever she is, I love her still. 
I want to see her again. Ah, I beg you, 
give her back to me, however imperfect. 


The mysterious M. Henri tells 
Orpheus that he can bring Eurydice 
back from the dead, but that he 
must not look on her face before 
daybreak. Orpheus agrees, and he 
is lead back to the railway station 
where the play began. 


Eurydice: Vl give you all the 
happiness that is in me. But 
don’t ask more of me than I 
can give. Be content 
“Don’t look at me. Let me 
live.) Lellome, “please vee 
I so much want to live... 


Eurydice comes back to 
Orpheus in the deserted 
station. _ They embrace 
without looking at each 
other, but as the night 
wears on doubts begin to 
creep into Orpheus’ mind 
about Dulac, although 
Eurydice has told him 
that when she had the 
letter at the hotel she 
took the bus to Toulon to 
escape Dulac’s clutches. 


to me? 
Eurydice: Yes. 


To help convince Orpheus that she is telling Mf 
the truth, there is re-enacted in the half- -light }f 
between life and death, a past episode in) 
which Eurydice protected the manager of the jf 
touring company—a pathetic little man whol 
is always making mistakes and _being}f 
threatened with dismissal (Andrea Malan-}| 
drinos). It was for his sake that Eurydice }}j 
had succumbed to Dulac’s advances.  But,| 
even now, Orpheus is tortured by uncertainty }j} 
and says he must read the truth in Eurydice’s} 
eyes. And so, before daybreak, he commits} 
the folly of looking into her face for re-}) 

assurance, and loses her for ever. 


The Father: You know, I’ve 
been in love, too, my boy. 


M. Henri: You see, he’s been 
in love as well. Look at 
him. 

Back in the hotel bed- 

room with M. Henri and 

his father, Orpheus is not 
to be consoled for the 
loss of his Eurydice. The 
garrulous old man, who 
lives now merely for the 
body’s pleasures of the 

odd good meal, cigar or a 

good sleep, only adds 

poignancy to the situa- 
tion by his earth-bound 
philosophy. 


Orpheus: 1 don’t want to die. 
I hate death. 


M. Henri: You're unfair. Why 
should you hate death? She 
is beautiful. She alone can 
create the proper setting for 
love. 


A moment towards the 
end of the play when M. 
Henri subtly plants in the 
mind of Orpheus the idea 
that death will re-unite 
him with Eurydice. Or- 
pheus, in his youth, hates 
death, but M. Henri’s 
arguments are convincing 
and in the end he is per- 
suaded that old age is the 
enemy of love—witness 
his father—and that only 
by death will he find true 
happiness. M. Henri tells 
Orpheus of a nearby hill 
where he may make his 
encounter with Death, 
and the boy leaves the 
hotel for this rendezvous. 


‘ 


The fascinating bronze clock, with its accompanying theatrical figures, which 


is the proud possession of Alfred Denville, 


and a replica of which was 


recently discovered in an attic over the historic Cock Tavern in Fleet Street 


Beginnings of English Repertory | 


N a long-disused attic over the Cock Tavern 
in Fleet Street, a short time ago, an 
interesting discovery was made. Covered 
with the soot of ages, and many layers of 
bomb-dust stirred up by direct hits and blast 
in the neighbourhood during war-time, a 
little curiosity was unearthed. When cleaned 
up, it turned out to be a bronze clock, set 
in a frame representing a curtained facade, 
over which appeared the words: ‘ Theatre 
Gringalet: This evening, Grand Represent- 
ation.” On either side of the clock was a 
figurine, one of a pierrette with a tambourine, 
the other that of a “ barker,” with cymbals 
and drum-stick. Speculation was rife at the 
bar of the Tavern as to what the “ Theatre 
Gringalet ’ might have been. “The Cock ” 
dates back to 1549; it moved to its present 
site in 1884. There was no indication of 
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The Work of Alfred Denville | 
by... . Elizabethe Corathtel . 


4 { 


date on the curio—to which period could it 
belong? Was the Theatre Gringalet an old |/f 
London playhouse, or was it the name of a |} 
French touring company? 
The mystery was cleared up by Mr. Alfred 
Denville, who, until his retirement from |ff 
politics in 1945, was M.P. for Newcastle. |} 
Mr. Denville showed me, occupying: a place ||} 
of honour on his mantlepiece, a replica of || 
the Cock Tavern discovery—only his set, |jj 
unlike its Fleet Street counterpart, is com- }} 
plete, for the original ornament consists of ||} 
five figurines, four humans and one animal. }/j 
The actual clock, which takes the shape |] 
of the barker’s drum, is perched on a couple 
of old-world leather theatrical trunks. A 
monkey perches on the ridge of the roof. }| 
Two further figures are separate, and 


(Continued on page facing) 


supposed to flank the clock-piece by standing 
on either side. 

“The Gringalet Theatre, according to 
tradition in my family,” said Mr. Denville 
(and his family has one of the oldest records 
in the theatrical profession—the original 
Denvilles belonged to the troupe of 
troubadours who came to England with 
William the Conqueror’s minstrel, Taillefer, 
who led the battle of Hastings) “came to 
England in the 18th century, and was the 
first “travelling theatre’ in fhis country— 
that is to say, it started the fashion for 
booths, which used to follow the country 
fairs around, giving performances on village 
greens. 

“The figurines belonging to the clock are 
the dramatis persone Of what was, until the 
beginning of the present century, a most 
popular entertainment known as “The Dumb 
Ballet.” The characters were Columbine, her 
father (the ‘ barker’), her lover, the sailor, 
and the Simpkin, or Country Bumpkin, who 
provided the comic relief. Sometimes the 
monkey also played a part—he would crack 
nuts, for instance, and the fun arose when 
the human characters, in the following scene, 
had to give an exact imitation of the 
monkey’s motions. Everything was done in 
dumb show to dance rhythm—not a word 
spoken—and the audience was kept in fits of 
laughter from beginning to end. It was 
really from this entertainment that the word 
‘pantomime’ was derived, and the four 
characters were undoubtedly the originals, in 
England, of the stock figures of Clhown, 
Pantaloon, Harlequin and Columbine.” 

No greater authority on the old-world 
theatre ‘in this country exists than Alfred 
Denville, who was born in the atmosphere 
of the travelling theatre, and made his debut, 
as a babe in arms, when not yet six weeks 
old. He has remained true to his family 
tradition ever since. He was the first actor 
to be elected a member of Parliament 
(contriving to run his political career while 
in double harness actively employed as a 
touring player) and now, after more than 
seventy years of professional work, he still 
cannot forsake the odour of grease-paint, for 
he runs, as a hobby, his own fine theatre, 
the Harrow Coliseum, a model of its kind. 

What is not generally known—now that 
resident repertory companies are an accepted 
feature in the life of almost every civic 
community throughout the country—is that 
Alfred Denville deserves credit as the father 
of the whole Repertory Movement. 

Long before he attended school, he was 
word-perfect in a vast variety of child-parts 


(including “ Eva,” in ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Catin,” 
which he played in a white frock, pink sash 
and false curls). School days were few, and 
the important business of learning was not 
allowed to interrupt the still more important 
business of being “on cue” in the family 
theatre at night. Eventually, he developed 
ideas of his own as to how a theatre should 
be run, and in his quite early twenties, when 
provincial theatre-owners were beginning to 
fall over one another in their eagerness to 
turn their properties into cinemas (much 


.cheaper to run, much more profitable!) 
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Denville remained loyal to his first love, and 
continued to put all his spare money into 
> stock.7 

He did not cease to send his own touring 
companies round the country, playing “ fit- 
ups” where no permanent theatres were 
available (and as the cinema increased in 
popularity, permanent theatres grew scarcer 
and scarcer). His great ambition always was 
to give the public the best theatrical fare 
available. - Luckily, there were a number of 
thoughtful people who appreciated what he 
was trying to do, and encouraged him. The 
great Adelina Patti, for instance, already a 
prima donna in her own right, rich, 
pampered, sought-after, did not consider it 
beneath her dignity to follow the Denville 
companies round the fair grounds, attending 
Alfred’s performances whenever she had the 
chance. She usually travelled with a woman 
friend for company (for it was still con- 
sidered improper for respectable young 
women to travel alone); and that friend 
happened to be Miss Horniman. 

From Adelina, Miss Horniman caught the 
infection; and in her case it took a practical 
turn. Acquiring an interest in the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin (which shortly before had 
been in the Glenville family, Shaun Glenville 
and his brother, like Alfred Denville, being 
ready to “jump into” any type of part at a 
moment’s notice, and their mother “ manag- 
ing ” the whole concern in the true old show- 
folk fashion—the seat prices ranging from 
id.!) she started the first so-called “ resident 
Repertory ” company. Later she transferred 
her activities to England, and enrolled such 
brilliant young people as Lewis Casson and 
Sybil Thorndike under her banner. 

It was Miss Horniman’s example that fired 
Lilian Baylis to make her first Shakespearean 
experiments at the Old Vic; and from these 
beginnings, the whole movement has grown, 
with Alfred Denville, still actively in manage- 
ment, enjoying at last the reward to which 
seventy years of faith in the vitality of the 
“live theatre” has entitled him. 


Markova’s Heritage 


Eric Johns discusses Alicia Markova: 


and the new Festival Ballet Company 


COULD not help recalling Tommy 

Trinder’s popular catch phrase—‘ You 
Lucky People ’”’—as I watched Markova’s 
matchless dancing in the Mad Scene from 
Giselle and-her dramatic death that brings 
down the curtain on the first act. At the 
time I was not thinking so much of my tear- 
stained neighbours in the Stoll Theatre 
audience, as of the young members of the 
Festival Ballet Company, who, as Rhineland 
peasants, were grouped about the stage, 
watching a performance that will be talked 
of and written about as long as the art of 
ballet continues to hold interest. It is 
Markova’s passport to immortality. 


The young dancers in this newly formed 
Festival Ballet, now giving their first London 
season with Markova and Dolin at the helm, 
have the good fortune to be able to observe 
at close quarters these two superlatively 
great artists, who are making certain that the 
younger generation is brought up according 
to the principles of the grand tradition. In 
her early teens Markova was a member of 
the great Diaghileff Ballet which gave 
Western Europe some idea of the glory of 
the Imperial Ballet in St. Petersburg. She 
steeped herself in that great tradition by 
attending rehearsal all day and either dancing 
or watching performances at night. Time 
and time again she sat in the theatre, not 
missing a single movement as Spessivtseva 
danced in Lac des Cygnes, Trefilova in 
The Sleeping Princess or Karsavina in 
Petrouchka. Those three classic perform- 
ances made a deep impression on that young 
mind and a retentive memory enabled her to 
be certain that her own renderings of those 
great roles were strictly in tradition when 
she came to dance them in her own 
inimitable manner at a later date. 


Markova feels that it is the duty of the 
mature ballerina to take youngsters under 
her wing and pass on the priceless heritage 
received from the great dancers of yesterday. 
In consequence, both she and Anton Dolin 
are helping to make the young Festival Ballet 
dancers worthy upholders of that great art 
which demands the devotion of a lifetime. 

There is so much to be learned apart from 
dance technique. Members of the company 
are expected to be proficient dancers before 


“this most poetical of ballets. 


| 
| 
] 
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they begin to interpret a ballet for public: 
performance. It is in other matters that the 
guidance and experience of the great artist | 
is of such tremendous value. Markova has. 
talked to them about the significance of the | 3 
roles they are called upon to dance. When | 
they staged Les Sylphides she explained the | 
ideas in Fokine’s mind at the time he created J, 
The work took |ff 
on a new meaning for them, and once they | 
grasped the significance of their réles they. 
were never guilty of a purely mechanical | 
interpretation. They were obviously inspired — 
by Markova’s presence in the cast and con-— 
veyed to the audience something of the 
delicate grace and loveliness of the ballet. 
Never for a moment does Markova lose | 
sight of the fact that a ballet is a theatrical | 
performance and not an academic display |) 
of fine dancing. The stage picture is a vital | 
factor, and on that account she insists upon | 
young dancers paying special attention to 
the wearing of costume. She gave them | 
instruction in managing a crinoline when 
rehearsing the President’s Christmas Party, | 
which forms the Prologue to Casse Noisette. 
The girls were taught to walk differently and | 
shown how to sit down and rise from a chair | 
gracefully when wearing Victorian dress. | 
Such points, all vital to a stage production, | 
are not taught in class by the ballet master. | 
Markova is constantly impressing upon 
young artists the importance of being a réle, 
rather than a dancer in fancy costume. 
Markova, a past-mistress in the art of 
stage make-up, is severely critical of those 
dancers who conceal their faces behind a 
grotesque mask of greasepaint in the belief 
that such an application makes their presence 
felt at the back of the gallery. She maintains 
that no one beyond about the tenth row of 
the stalls can see a dancer’s face in any 
detail, so the entire body has to be used as 
an instrument of expression if she wishes 
to impress the whole audience. Nothing can 
be attained by excessive and unnatural 
painting of the face. She gave the company 
useful tips concerning quick-change in make- 
up, from the dark Italian colouring of 
Capriccioso to the moonlit pallor of Les 
Sylphides. There is not sufficient time in a 


fifteen-minute interval to apply an entirely 
(Continued on page 30) 


fli cla Markova 


in the Mad Scene from “ Giselle.” During her season at the Stoll 
Theatre, Markoya’s Giselle has been hailed as her supreme triumph 
and she has never given a more inspired rendering of this, her 
greatest role. (Portrait by Angus McBean) 
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Whispers from the Wings 


Robert Flemyng 


ERTAIN dramatists seem to be born 
under a lucky star, through having the 
good fortune to encounter actors who appear 
to have been moulded expressly to create 
the characters in their plays. Such artists 
are answers to the playwright’s prayer and 
consequently objects of the  playgoer’s 
delight. 


Ben Travers was fortunate in having his 
comedies created by Tom Walls and Ralph 
Lynn. Barrie worshipped his _ original 
Wendy—Hilda Trevelyan. Ivor Novello’s 
earlier musical romances were all the more 
glamorous on account of Mary Ellis being 
his prima donna. Think what Lonsdale 
‘owes to Ronald Squire and what Robertson 
Hare means to the farces of Vernon 
Sylvaine! In comedy of a different calibre 
Alastair Sim must be all that Bridie could 
ask of an actor. 


In Who.is Sylvia? at the Criterion, 
Terence Rattigan has once again been lucky 
enough to find his cast headed by Robert 
Flemyng, whose engaging manner and 
irresistible charm are unique assets in the 
gentle art of playing light comedy, with a 
delicacy that keeps it exquisitely poised upon 
that razor-edge which divides it from farce. 


Flemyng and Rattigan won their first big 
success together in their early twenties, when 
French Without Tears brought them into 
the public eye, as an actor and a playwright 
to be watched and encouraged. It ran for 
over 1,000 performances and made both 


by 
Looker-On 


their reputations. Flemyng has had more 
experience of playing Rattigan roles than 
most actors, having appeared in Adventure 
Story, the play about Alexander the Great 
at the St. James’s last year, and now in 
Who is Sylvia? at the Criterion he is playing |} 
the diplomat who goes through life in 
pursuit of a face that stirred his emotions 
at the age of 17. 


Few members of the audience who laugh ||} 
at Rattigan’s amusing lines and ludicrous 
situations recognise that the play, however 
light, has a reality of its own and the actor’s 
first problem is to discover a means of |} 
expressing the mood created by the author. | 
Flemyng’s appreciation of that fact is part | 
of the secret of his unrivalled success in 
Rattigan réles. 


“One of the most serious considerations 
about any Rattigan part,” he explained, “is | 
the relationship between the various — 
characters. The cast must set out to give the | 
impression of a warm relationship existing | 
between the individual parts they are playing. | 
Even in the lightest of Rattigan plays one | 
discovers this vital relationship between one | 
character and another, simply because the | 
| 
. 


author writes comedy and not farce. There 
is an element of probability about even their 
most &miusing situations. 

“ Rattigan comedies need the most exact- | 
ing casting and careful playing, since they } 
can so easily tip over into farce. Yet, even | 
then, the admirable construction and | 
excellent dialogue ensure amusing entertain- | 
ment, but the delicate charm is lost when} 
light comedy is played as broad farce. 

“There are no two ways of playing a/ 
Rattigan comedy-réle. Either the actal 
captures the mood intended by the author, 
or he fails. If he fails, the consequences may 
be serious and far-reaching. On account of 
the close relationship existing between the 
various characters, it is possible for the 
lightness and warmth of an entire play to be 
destroyed through one member of the 
company giving a false interpretation. The 
other characters, all dependent in their way 
upon the miscast one, are seen in a light 
different from that originally intended by the 
author. Imagine the part of Mabel Crum 
in While the Sun Shines being played as a 
rather unpleasant young woman. It would 
reflect adversely upon all the male characters 
in the play, making them less likeable young 
men than the author intended.” 


** Home and Beauty” 


Brenda Bruce as Victoria 


OMERSET MAUGHAM’S delightful ccmedy presented at the St. Martin’s Theatre by 
Henry Sherek (for Sherek Players) and produced by Roy Rich, is among the season’s 

big hits and deservedly so. Maugham’s amusing skit on the subject of married life m the 
year 1919 is astonishingly up-to-date, but, very wisely, in this revival, the post-first-war 
period has been rigidly adhered to both as to costume and manners. Brenda Bruce has 
scored a triumph as the aggravating, if feminine, Victoria, cynically called “a dear little 
thing,” and Hugh Burden and Anthony Marlowe as the “ husbands” and Brian Oulton as 
the solicitor are in most excellent good form. The play was originally produced at the 
Arts Theatre. (Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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The opening scene in Victoria’s bedroom The following morning in the drawing-roop 
when her doting Mother, Mrs. Shuttleworth Victoria receives her admirer, Mr. Leiceste 
(Susan Richmond, left) pays a call. (On the Paton (John Boxer), a war profiteer wit 
right, Marjorie Dunkeis as Miss Dennis, a some knowledge of what we should now caj 
manicurist.) the black market. ] 

. 


The previous day Victoria had h 
the shock of her life when her firs 
husband, William, who had bees 
reported killed at the front, return 
out of the blue. There had been | 
most embarrassing half hour whet} 
she had to explain how, as 
broken-hearted widow, she h 
found consolation by marryini 
William’s best friend, Frederic 
and is now the proud mother of a| 
infant. In the picture Victoria anf 
her two husbands (left, Anthonfi 
Marlowe as Frederick, and right 
Hugh Burden as William, are try 
ing to see daylight in this difficu 
problem. But what Victoria doe HF 
not yet realise is that both Willian# 
and Frederick would be only to 
happy to step aside, and each ar} 
plotting how they can beat a retrea 
from the “adorable” Victoria. | 


| 
i} 
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As a point of strategy Frederick has hidden William’s shoes, feeling that he was likely to 

walk out at any moment, and both are continuing their protestations of willingness to 

sacrifice themselves for the sake of the other, when Victoria is called upon to interview 

Mrs. Pogson, a cook (May Hallatt). Apparently in 1919 the servant problem was almost 

as acute as in 1950 and the respectable Mrs. Pogson does not feet that Victoria will suit 

So the two men are despatched to the kitchen to cope with the cooking and the chores. 
(On the right, Virginia Hewett as Taylor, the parlour maid.) 


In the kitchen the next day we find 
William as self-appointed cook 
with lurid French novel and feet 
on table, while Frederick copes 
with the chores. A fierce argument 
ensues as to how long the steak 
should be grilled and one gathers 
that life below stairs poses many 
problems for the two men. (Here 
one might add that 1950 has seen a 
great change, and that most hus- 
bands are familiar with the kitchen 
sink !) 


As one might have exjj 
pected, Victoria has be 
last word. With an 
to the main shuncen 
sees that the way out a} 
the dilemma is obviousl}} 
to marry the wealthy Mil 
Leicester Paton and si 
she calls in Mr. Raha 1 
(Brian Oulton), a solici} 
tor, to explain how bes} 
she can get a divorced 
from her two husbands 
In an extremely funn} 
scene the stiff-necked Mill 
Raham puts William any 
Frederick through neil 
paces. 


| 
Next, Mr. Raham intra 
duces Miss Montmorencf 
(Barbara Leake), a highli 
respected maiden ladi 
who appears to earn 
comfortable living as 
professional intervener il} 
“arranged” divorces. Thi 
lady is a little take: 
aback when she is intra 
duced to two husbandif 
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A moment towards the 
end of the play. Victoria 
is triumphant and the 
two husbands, though 
professing their eternal 
devotion, are undoubtedly 
relieved at the thought of 
their approaching free- 
dom. 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent 


4 Bales is plenty of activity on Broadway 
but nothing extraordinary has come in 
this past month and success or failure seems 
rather arbitrary. Of the English importa- 
tions, Daphne Laureola shuttered after fifty- 
six performances, the management refusing 
to run the risk of losing weeks in the hope 
that a larger audience could be found, when 
the weekly operating expense was $17,000: 
The Gioconda Smile kept open for a while 
with the aid of theatre parties but closed 
almost immediately after these were over; 
and Black Chiffon, after being closed two 
weeks while Flora Robson underwent minor 
surgery, bounced right back into the upper 
brackets and seems set for a good run, 
having become known as a “woman’s show.” 
Meanwhile, Frederick Lonsdale’s The Way 
Things Go turned up under the new title The 
Day After Tomorrow and lasted a scant two 
weeks. Why this comedy should have been 
so complete a failure while Louis Verneuil’s 
Affairs of State, for example, is playing to 
capacity points up the great theatrical gamble, 
for certainly the margin of merit between 
these two plays was never that great. Both 
stories are terribly old-fashioned, but pre- 
sumably the popular stuff that audiences 
always like. In one, we have the poor boy 
too proud to marry the rich girl, and in the 
other, the ugly duckling who becomes a swan 
and gets her Prince Charming, and if any- 
thing, Mr. Lonsdale’s comedy is the better 
dialogued, but the production accorded him 
was never all it should be. Little casting 
sacrifices were made all the way down the 
line, with the exception of Melville Cooper, 
who was vastly comic as Lord Crayne, the 
role originated in England by Ronald Squire. 
Beatrice Pearson, for example, as_ the 
American heiress, was very sweet, modest 
and lovely to look at but lacked too much 
of the sexual aggression the role called for, 
while Ralph Michael as the stubborn, 
impoverished Gerard always had the light 
touch but never for a moment looked like a 
young, romantic nobleman, and as” these 
characters lost these values the play imper- 
ceptibly drifted closer and closer to failure. 
Affairs of State, on the other hand, has a 
slick cast and production with Celeste Holm, 
now a pepular movie favourite, delightfully 
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E. Mawby Green 


doing all the things she does best in a tailor 
made part. 

With Black Chiffon now comfortably set, 
it is also to be hoped that Samson Raphael- 
son’s new drama, Hilda Crane, presented by 
Arthur Schwartz, appeals to the same ladies 
for again the margin of merit between the 
two plays is very slight indeed. Black Chif- 
fon aims lower but comes to a satisfactory 
conclusion while Hilda Crane is considerably 
richer, more provocative, always arresting 
but curiously unconvincing in its denoue- 


Ethel Merman, Paul Lukas and E. A. Krumschmidt 
in a scene from the new musical smash hit, ‘‘ Call Me 
Madam ”’ (Picture by Vandamm) 


ment. With that uncommonly fine actress, 
Jessica Tandy, starring in the title role, every- 
one could not help but notice the close 
resemblance Hilda bears to Blanche Du Bois 
of Streetcar and this new play tells what the 
fates might have held in store for Blanche if 
she ever had the opportunity to marry Mitch. 
(She wouldn’t have been much better off, for 
Hilda ends it all with an overdose of sleep- 
ing pills.) 

Mr. Raphaelson’s heroine is both neurotic 
and erotic, a modern woman who has been 
unable successfully to combine a career and 


marriage in New York, She is without a 
job and two husbands and several lovers 
later when she returns to her home-town in 
Tllinois. There she picks up the threads of 
an eleven year old romance with a university 
professor but when she discovers he wants 
her without becoming her third husband, she 
takes her mother’s advice and marries a 
wealthy lawn-mower manufacturer who has 
always loved her. She is determined to make 
a go of this marriage and has implicit faith 
in her mother’s advice that happiness and 
contentment will come to her, even though 
she does not love her husband, if only she 
makes him happy—for her mother is speak- 
ing from experience. Two years and one 
baby later, she unfortunately discovers that 
what’s one woman’s meat, etc., and when the 
professor turns up again her nerves are too 
taut, her mind too bored and her body too 
starved to hold out with provisos, and after 
the affair, seeing herself essentially as a 
harlot, she commits suicide. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Raphaelson never 
quite convinces you that suicide is the only 
way out for Hilda. Tired she is and neuro- 
tic she is, but she is also quite thoughtful, 
reasonable and intelligent—a woman who, 
you would imagine, would learn consider- 
ably from this emotional upheaval after its 
first terrible shock, but as it now stands it is 
more this shock that causes the suicide than 
the accumulated stress and strains that have 
made up her life. 


Trapped in the decisive failures of the 
month have been some very big names. John 
Steinbeck’s Burning Bright as produced by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, directed by 
‘Guthrie McClintic and starring Kent Smith, 
Barbara Bel Geddes and Howard Da Silva 
provided one of the most colossally dull 
evenings in the theatre although everyone 
concerned is said to be proud of his associa- 
tion with the production. Arty, pretentious 
and ponderous, you cannot help but feel 
these illustrious theatre folk would have 
shown better judgment if the name John 
Steinbeck had not appeared on the script. 


The theme that life and the human race 
must and will go on no matter what the 
method, is told in the story of the middle- 
aged sterile husband whose greatest desire is 
to perpetuate his line; his loving wife who 
thas a child by another man to make him 
happy, and their true and abiding friend, 
who understands all and tries to help. No 
attempt is made to create these people as 
recognisable human beings. They are just 
puppets who are supposed to symbolise 
something universal and in three acts they 


are successively circus performers, farmers || 
and sailors, for, as Mr. Steinbeck explained | 
before the play opened, these three profes- | 


sions have the longest traditions and this || 


device would take the play out of the realis- _ 
tic. He also placed in the programme a copy | 
of William Blake’s poem, “The Tiger,” from — 
which the title is derived, but unfortunately | 
did not explain the connection. We read | 
the poem before the curtain went up, after — 
it came down and before writing this, but | 
we must confess we are still in the dark. 


The Theatre Guild, John Patrick, author I 
of The Hasty Heart, Lillian Gish and Peter || 


Glenville had their failure with Mr. Patrick’s || 


new play, The Curious Savage. <A tender | 
and amusing comedy about an eccentric old | 
woman who is placed in a home for the men- 
tally unbalanced by her greedy family who 
wants her ten million dollars, it seems to 
have upset a lot of people who claim a | 
comedy about the insane is in bad taste, | 
although we will never know on what | 
grounds they accepted Arsenic and Old Lace, 


which was certainly more shocking and || 


immoral since besides madness, it made a 
mockery of murder. 

Kermit Bloomgarden, the co-producer of | 
Death of a Salesman, and James Gow and | 
Arnaud D’Usseau, authors of Tomorrow the 
World and Deep Are The Roots, also tasted 


the bitter pill with a comedy, Legend of | 


Sarah, which Benn W. Levy directed. Start- 
ing with a good premise—to satirise the | 
restoration of historic American towns by | 
philanthropic foundations — the 
refused to use their imaginations in an effort | 
to turn out something strictly commercial 
and came up with a conventional farce- 
comedy laboured in its humours. 1) 

The death of George Bernard Shaw found |} 
two of his plays running in New York: the |] 
Arena Theatre was presenting Arms And || 
The Man in-the-round with Francis Lederer | 


and Sam Wanamaker, and a new off-Broad- it 


way group known as Theatre Venture was 
giving Mrs. Warren’s Profession co-starring 
Estelle Winwood and John Loder, and these 
two productions would indicate that Shaw 
will survive anything. Both, with few excep- 


‘tions, are dismally acted and directed, but 
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yet the humour and strength of Shaw’s ideas 
emerged with their customary saucy provo- 
cativeness. 


Arriving in New York with a million 
dollar advance sale, the new and generally 
mediocre Call Me Madam presented by 
Leland Hayward proves conclusively that 
Ethel Merman, its star, is the miracle woman 

(Continued on page 30) 


authors || 


A sccne from the Bristol Olid Vic’s production of ‘‘ Blind Man’s Boff,’”’ a new play by Ernst Toller and 


Denis Johnston. 


A review of this successful production appears on the following page. 


New Shows Reviewed ond.) 


In this modern interpretation of the Greek 
legend Eurydice is a young member of a 
fifth-rate touring company and Orpheus a 
wandering musician, and these two meet as 
by fate at a French provincial railway 
Station. From the rise of the curtain a 
unique atmosphere is created and the short 
and troubled love story. of the two young 
Jovers is rich in emotional feeling. 

Mai Zetterling, who appears as Eurydice, 
has not given a better performance in this 
country. Eurydice, we discover, was not the 
innocent girl Orpheus had taken her to be. 
She had had lovers in her life before they 
met and yet, with consummate skill, Miss 
Zetterling conveys perfectly that her love for 
him is in essence completely innocent and 
untarnished. In the difficult scene in the 
sordid hotel bedroom she maintains this 
aura of fundamental purity. Dirk Bogarde, 
too, portrays with great conviction the be- 
witched boy overwhelmed by his first love 
affair, and their early scene on the railway 
station when their new love has enveloped 
everything in beauty, when even a chair is 
to them a masterpiece, is played with the 
greatest delicacy. 

Another masterly performance is given by 
Stephen Murray as the mysterious M. Henri, 
and Hugh Griffith as Orpheus’s loquacious 
and complacent old father, provides a further 
highlight of the evening. 


The author, with cruel insight, points his 
philosophy in the spectacle of the tawdry 
love affair between Eurydice’s flippant 
mother and her bombastic lover, which pro- 
vides such a contrast to the depth of her 
daughter’s new-found love. Brenda de 
Banzie and George Hayes have the essence 
of the matter as the middle-aged lovers, and 
in the supporting company John Moffatt is 
a sinister hotel waiter and Eric Pohlmann 
suitably gross as the impressario who had 
forced his attentions on Eurydice. 

Peter Ashmore has directed with skill, and 
the atmospheric settings are by Gurschner 
and Stanley Moore. Another clever touch is 
provided by William Chappell’s costumes, 
which are undated and symbolic. F.S. 


“Tsle of Umbrellas ” 


8 Paes gods, in conclave on Mount Olympus, 
decided that the British habit of grumb- 
ling about the weather had gone too far, and 
sent Mercury (Hermes) on a mission to this 
contemptuously termed “ Isle of Umbrellas,” 
charged with the duty of rooting out a 
typical family of inveterate grumblers and 
punishing them for their temerity. 

Hence the appearance of “ Messenger,” 
self-invited guest, at the country house of 
William and Fanny Blake—and a sequence 
of weather disturbances which confounded 
meteorologists, alternately grilling, freezing 
and flooding the county, brought discord into 
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a happy family life, and wrought emotional 
disturbances no less violent than the pheno- 
menal thunderstorms. 

The fact was that the ingenious punish- 
ment devised by Messenger consisted simply 
in giving Mr. & Mrs. Blake power to order 
the weather they wanted! Catastrophe 
came when William, oversleeping, failed to 
terminate the rain which Fanny had ordered 
overnight—with dire results. 

“All power tends to corrupt,” and the 
Blake’s power over the weather was no 
exception to the rule. The secret leaking 
out, overtures began to come in from 
umbrella and sunblind manufacturers, book- 
makers, and other interested parties; but in 
their hour of temptation the Blakes, fearing 
that the resident god would fly off with their 
charming and innocent girl guest, Jane, 
determined to put an end to the nonsense 
by begging Messenger to terminate their 
power and begone with his mischief. 

This appeal failing, Fanny Blake, always 
mistress of the fantastic situation, resorts to 
militant methods and, literally, freezes the 
intruder out: that is to say, she orders 
colder and ever colder weather till the lightly 
clad son of south, shivering in his shift for 
all his immortality, cannot stand it any 
longer, and comes to terms. Whereupon all 
is as it was before, including the English 
weather, and Mercury, the Messenger, flies 
off—in a fog! 

Peter Coke and Mabel L. Tyrrell, the 
authors, have conceived an ingenious and 
amusing jest—but a jest too thin, and too 
long drawn out, to make an acceptable 3-act 
play. 

The “effects” were excellent; and these, 
together with a rich comedy performance by 
Marjorie Fielding in the part of Mrs. Blake, 
were the best things in the production of this 
new comedy at the Embassy Theatre. 

Deering Wells played with appropriate 
ineffectuality the bewildered mundane 
husband, gallantly backing up his wife in 
her endeavours to explain their celestial 
visitor in terms of everyday life. 

Eugene Deckers’ histrionics in portraying 
the god Mercury (“ Messenger ” of the play) 
matched the part and were performed with 


great zest and exuberance; and it was not 
his fault if, from an audience point of view,| 
he outstayed his welcome on the stage—as¥ 
surely as in the household of the Blakes. | 
W.B.C. 
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Bristol Old Vic 


“ Blind Man’s Buff” | 
OLLOWING their established tradit‘on) 
the Bristol Old Vic Company has: 
included a new play in this Season’s} 
programme—the play chosen being Blind 


| 


Man’s Buff ty Ernst Toller and Denisih\ 


Johnston which was given its first perform-4 
ance in this country at the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, on 6th November. Denis Johnston 
has taken Toller’s The Blind Goddess and: 
has enriched it with Irish humour and! 
characterisation which relieve and _ yet, 
heighten the essential melodrama of thed 
theme. Here is a piece of theatre with alll 
the ingredients for popularity—crime (of ay 
sort), trial and punishment and comedy) 
withal. j 
The first two Acts are written with very) 
great skill—almost Ibsen-like in their com- 
pactness and economy. The essential con+ 
flict of these Acts and of the play as 
whole, is between past wrongs and presenti 
innocence, and in the scene at the Centra 
Criminal Court the conflict is most adroitlyy 
focussed on to the rule of evidence that) 
“except in special circumstances the accused 


- cannot te questioned about his past life, butt 


if he challenges the character of any one of 
the opposing witnesses, he may be cross 
examined about his own.” A trial is a game¥ 
played between highly skilled professionals} 


; : ‘ : 
The prisoner, innocent or guilty, is a meres 


pawn and the rules of the game are made 
for the players, not for the pieces. 
considerable laughter in this Court and the 
legal luminaries turn from cows to coups} 


(Johnston’s Joke) with much forensic skill. i 


The dénouement is extended through thal 


whole of the third Act of three scenes andy 
serves at the same time to give a final mora 1 


twist to an already cynical verdict. Whether 
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There igh) 


Ethel Reynell (/eft) made one of her earliest appearances as the Dame in “ Humpty Dumpty ” 


at Leeds (centre). 


On the right she is seen in a clever male impersonation in the same 


pantomime. 


Child Impersonator and Pantomime Dame 


‘Oe afternoon recently Ethel Revnell 
motored this writer from Fleet Street to 
her luxurious home in Hampstead. On the 
way she most proudly pointed out the house 
in the Farringdon Road opposite Mount 
Pleasant where she was born, almost cer- 
tainly within sound of Bow Bells. Ethel is 
proud of being a Cockney and she has 
carried throughout her career the true 
Londoner’s warm-heartedness and zest for 
life. Above all, she understands perfectly 
the child’s mind. Indeed, the irrepressible 
Cockney kid, Ethel, of her famous radio 
sketches, lives on in her heart, and many of 
the incidents she so lovingly portrays 
actually happened to her (the youngest of 
eight sisters) in her childhood in Farringdon 
Road. 

This Christmas Ethel will appear as 
Mother Goose at the Princes Theatre and as 
all must know, women pantomime dames are 
very rare indeed. Miss Revnell is taking the 
job very seriously for she says that as a 
woman she will not be able to take the 
liberties a man could take in the part. She 
takes the greatest pride in her reputation as a 
family entertainer and is very jealous that 
she maintains her reputation for inoffensive 
fun. It is her intention too that her Mother 
Goose will be all of one piece, and she does 
not want to introduce irrelevantly any of her 
famous child impersonations. 

One of Miss Revnell’s earliest appearances 
was as the Dame in Humpty Dumpty at 
Leeds and she recalls with amusement that 
in those days she was paid £7 a week, and, 


The Versatility of Ethel Revnell 


for extra measure, the management insisted 
she should also give a male impersonation 
during the proceedings — hence the gallant 
young midshipman in the picture above! 


One of the main delights of being in a 
London pantomime is that she will be able 
to enjoy to the full her lovely home. Ethel 
has the real eye of a connoisseur and can 
tell many an amusing story about the 
bargains she has picked up in the way of 
pictures and other real art treasures in 
London’s various fascinating markets. She 
has an eye too for interior decoration and is 
never happier than with a paint brush in 
her hand. Like all popular variety artistes, 
she has had a gruelling life touring up and 
down the country under all conditions and 
one can realise what a joy it will be for her 
to be in her beloved London for our tradi- 
tional family festivity. 


Miss Revnell’s creative interest in her 
house and its furnishings reflects a wider 
understanding of the theatre than as an 
entertainer only. If she has an ambition for 
the future it is to acquire a suitable little 
playhouse somewhere in the London area 
and create a real children’s theatre, with that 
family atmosphere she has treasured so much 
in her own work. She would not wish to 
emphasise the educational aspect, although, 
of course, the most entertaining live theatre 
can point the moral. What she would like 
above all would be to make the children 
laugh, and this she knows very well how to 
do, with her sympathy and understanding. 


Markova’s Heritage (Contd) 


new make--up, so the Italian complexion has 
to be cunningly devised in order to be 
speedily transformed into a shade which 
will not look too robust for the phantoms 
inspired by Chopin’s dreamy music. 

It is gratifying to hear that the boys and 
girls of the Festival Ballet are more than 
appreciative of all that is being done for 
them. . They are fully conscious of their 
good fortune in having such expert super- 
vision. The love and devotion of the com- 
pany were, in fact, a source of great 
consolation to Markova last Summer when 
she was away from the ballet for some 
months on account of illness. The 
youngsters left her in no two minds about 
being wanted back. They longed for her 
gentle guidance and encouragement. 

Not often does one encounter a troupe of 
youthful dancers content to put work before 
everything. With rehearsals and eight shows 
a week they devote at least twelve hours a 
day to their work, and when on tour their 
week-ends are occupied with travelling from 
one town to the next. With youth and 
vitality on their side and the determination 
to take everything in their stride without a 
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grumble, the Festival Ballet looks like going H 
far. Royal visits by Her Majesty the Queen)| 
and Queen Mary, the blessing of Dame} 
Adeline Genée and the guardianship of both )}f | 
Markova and Dolin have provided: inspir-» 
ation, and convinced the entire company 
that they are indeed lucky people. { 


Echoes from Broadway ond.) | 


of musical comedy. Given a fabulous) 
character to take-off, Perle Mesta, America’s |} 
ambassador to Luxemburg, Miss Merman has 
been left with very few fabulous things to do }} 
or say in a singularly dull and disappointing |) 
book by those master political satirists, | 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Miss. 
Merman, however, who has never been |) 
intimidated by anything in the theatre, cer- | 
tainly is not phased by anything so small as, 
the lack of a book and with her amazing) 
assurance, personality and genius sweeps) 
triumphantly through the evening in the best . 
performance of her career. The authors, in| 
their own defence, point out that Miss Mer-) 
man isn’t exactly ad-libbing up there, but it)} 
is equally true that she is an extraordinary | 
comedienne who can get laughs out of the) 
most unpromising lines and situations. She } 
is not alone in this gift, Melville Cooper, for) 
example, did.it in The Day After Tomorrow, | 
as did the veteran Ethel Griffies in Legend | 
For Sarah, but Merman can also sing in a 
way no other woman can or would dare to, | 
and Irving Berlin has written some pretty, | 
popular songs for her. 

An early London production of Call Me 
Madam is being arranged with Dolores Gray |] 
in the Merman part and seeing as London) 
adores Miss Gray as much as we worship }} 
Miss Merman over here, there seems to be}} 
no reason at all why you shouldn’t have as} 
good a time no matter what your reason and |} 
judgment tells you. 

Olsen and Johnson are back in town with |} 
another whacky hodgepodge called Pardon} 
Our French and, as usual, are satisfying their 


Containing more original and funny material | 
and less noise than in their previous assaults, | 
we found Pardon Our French much more 
enjoyable than we dared hope. | 
To end on a bright note, two new hits }j 
have come to town. Christopher Fry’s The? 
Lady’s Not For Burning has received some }| 
sparkling notices and Clifford Odets’ The }} 
Country Girl is said to be a penetrating }j) 
character study of a great actor on the come- 
back trail, his wife and director. Both plays } 

will be reviewed next month. 
(Continued on page 35) 


the 
Ladder” 


YRONE GUTHRIE’S 
first play was the 
third production to be 
seen under Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s zgis at the St. 
James’s Theatre. In this 
unusual work, brilliantly 
produced by the author, 
John Mills has_ scored 
one of the biggest 
triumphs of his career. 
The play was fully 
reviewed last month. 


Right: John Mills as 
Bertie, successful business 
man, on his deathbed, 
surrounded by the three 
women who played such 
: an important part in his 
life. Left to right: Mary 
Kerridge as Kath, his 
secretary, Rachel Kemp- 
‘son as Katie, his wife, 
and Alison Leggatt as his 

mother. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Right: One of the many 
flash-backs to  Bertie’s 
childhood when his own 
life, like his mother’s, 
seemed to be over- 
shadowed by the person- 
ality of his father, a busy 
doctor. 


Left: 
The moving scene when Bertil 
who is most successfully pursui 
a business career (having refused 
to follow his father’s profession: 
ruthlessly forces his firm’s ir 
competent managing director t} 
resign. Miles Malleson is Mi 
Pitt, the managing director, in thil 
brilliantly acted episode. On thy 
left can be seen Esme Church a 
Mookie (Bertie’s old nurse), busy 
embroidering life’s pattern. Shi 
sits there during the entire play] 
commenting at intervals on th 
events as they occur. 


Below: Another most cleverl] 
produced scene is the one iii 
which Bertie celebrates his pro 
motion to managing director, and 
simultaneously on the other sid 
of the stage Bertie’s wife holds 3} 
christening rehearsal for thei 
baby son. 


Bertie with Mikie, his valet (Toke Townley), Bertie, already on the brink of the mental 
who is much disliked by Bertie’s wife, and breakdown which proved fatal, sees his new 
who symbolises the “underdogs” of this grandson for the first time. 

world. 


Below: The final scene of the play. By the side of Bertie’s deathbed is the red toy chest 


which held the secret of happiness for him, but for which neither of the women in his life 
could give him the key. From the heights above the ladder which dominates the scene, is 
heard the voice of Bertie’s father encouraging him onwards and upwards as he dies. 


Right: A gay scene 
taken during the 
Irene Vanbrugh 
Memorial Matinee 
at Drury Lane on 
6th Novy., which, 
sponsored by The 
Daily Telegraph, 
raised £5,571 

wards the rebuilding 
fund of the Van- 
brugh Theatre of 
the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art, 
The Queen, Princess 
Elizabeth and Prin- 
cess Margaret were 
present, and the 
Matinee was organ- 
ised by Leslie Banks, 
with Robert Nesbitt 
as produer. Among 
those in this panto- 
mime scene are 
Dorothy Ward, 
Marie Burke, Binnie 
Hale, Henry Oscar 
and George Carden. 


Two informal 
glimpses of this 
year’s Leichner Lun- 
cheon. Above: Mr. 
S. Pollitzer (Direc- 
tor of ‘‘Leichner’’) 
enjoys a joke with 
Googie Withers and 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank. 
Right: Robert Mor- 
ley, relating some of 
his experiences in 
America, highly 
amuses John Mills, 
Frances Day and 

Margaretta Scott. 


Blind Man's Buff 


~a moral improves a melodrama is a matter 
of taste, and it may well be that with less 
able acting and production the last half hour 
of this play would be anti-climax, 

This production, by Denis Carey, was, 
however, of the highest order—firm and 
direct—and although comedy was given its 
‘rightful place, it was never allowed to lower 
the excitement of the main thrilling theme. 
Particularly skilful was the grouping of the 
trial scene, emphasising by position and 
movement the warped sense of values which 
is an important element in the structure of 
the play. 

John Phillips as the State Solicitor, was 
objective and detached and avoided the 
pitfall of becoming sentimental or sym- 
pathetic in the rather unreal situation in 


(Contd.) 


which the authors thrust him at the end. 


He is an actor of rare accomplishment. 
Pamela Alan gave her finest performance 
this season as the ill-starred Dr. Anice 
_ Hollingshead whose heart is now ruled by 
her head, though this was not always so. 
- Miss Alan was here able to use in full 
Measure her capacity to express power 
through repose. Dominick Mapother, a 
truly Johnstonian character, reminiscent : of 
Potts, was played to perfection by Edward 
Burnham. 


The Bristol Old Vic Company has this 
season already performed Christopher Fry’s 
The Lady's Not For Burning, Oliver Gold- 
smith’s The Good Natured Man and Shakes- 
peare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, and their 
future programme includes Pinero’s The 
- Magistrate. Throughout the season the 
standard of production and acting has main- 
tained the high tradition which the Company 
has set itself in the past. W.HLS. 


HOVENDEN PLAYERS 

- In the article in the November issue entitled ‘‘ 13 
_Their Lucky Number,”’ it was inadvertently stated that 
the costumes for the production of The Conscious Lovers 
were genuine eighteenth century, and lent by Jacqueline 
Hope Wilkinson. [nm actual fact, the costumes were 
supplied by Mrs. Hope-Nicholson from the extensive 
wardrobe which she and her partner run under the name 
of ‘* Esperanza.’’ Genuine eighteenth-century costumes 
are, of course, very rare in these days. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


LAYS produced too late for review in 
this issue, in addition to Twelfth Night 

at the Old Vic, are Preserving Mr. Panmure, 
Pinero’s comedy, excellently revived at the 
Arts Theatre on 15th November; The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, a brilliant production of Lilian 
Hellman’s strong play, with which Peter 
Cotes re-opened the Bolton’s Theatre on 21st 
November (to be followed on 12th Decem- 
ber by a new play called Rainbow); Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, revived 
at the Embassy on the 21st November; and 
To Dorothy, a Son, starring Richard Atten- 
borough, Yolande Donlan and Sheila Sim, 
produced at the Savoy on 23rd November. 


* * * 


On 28th November there was a new pro- 
duction of The Barber of Seville at the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and on 29th Novem- 
ber Return to Tyassi, with Constance Cum- 
mings, was due to re-open the most elegantly 
redecorated Duke of York’s Theatre. On 
the 30th Blue for a Boy, a new musical with 
Richard Hearne and Fred Emney, came to 
His Majesty’s, following the ill-fated Music 
at Midnight. ‘ 


* * * 


The Christmas Shows 


The Christmas shows this year include the 
pantomimes Goody Two Shoes at The 
Casino on 20th December; Babes in the 
Wood at The Palladium and Mother Goose 
at the Princes on the 23rd. Peter Pan comes 
to the Scala on the 21st, Charley's Aunt to 
the Saville on the same day and Eleanor 
Farjeon’s fairy tale The Silver Curlew will 
be seen again at the Arts Theatre on 22nd 
December. Beauty and the Beast, first seen 
at the Mercury last year, will open at the 
Westminster on 19th December and Where 
the Rainbow Ends will be given for matinees 
only at the Stoll commencing 23rd Decem- 
ber, in an entirely new production, designed 
by Philip Gough and produced by Henry 
Kendall. Anton Dolin will be seen again as 
St. George. 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
STAGE SUPPLIERS 


FOR TARLATAN, SATINS, SATEENS, 
TAFFETAS, NETS and ALL FABRICS for 
STAGE and THEATRICAL COSTUMES. 


See Current issue of Stage for /atest Prices 


LEFF & JASON 


EST 1921 


89-91 MIDDLESEX ST. LONDON E! 


Telephone : BIS 4011, 7496 


Trains and Buses to Liverpool Street Station 


Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


HE Tavistock Little Theatre Company 

find themselves, after presenting over 

200 plays during the last 20 years, without a 

home for their public productions despite 

their high reputation and their years of ser- 

vice and voluntary work as “ London’s Non- 
Professional Little Theatre Company.” 

Fortunately for them, and for the thou- 
sands oftheatre-followers who relied upon 
them, the Company had small premises of 
their own on which to fall back. For, during 
the last two years they have created a little 
Studio Theatre with wardrobe, offices, 
rehearsal rooms, etc., out of an old school 
in Albany Street, Regents Park. 

Half a dozen full-length productions, 
ranging from Shakespeare (pocket edition) to 
Sartre, have already been successfully given 
in “Christchurch Studio Theatre ” before this 
season. Now the little “House” (it holds an 
audience of only 70) finds itself the centre 
of all Tavistock activity and until a larger 


GUIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE 


Fi i M Students FILMED while acting 
Acting Faults Corrected 

Voice Production, Voice Recording, Microphone 

Technique, Mime, Movement, Improvisation, Etc. 


Coaching: Advanced and Beginners 


Acting and Singing - 2 year courses 
Day and Evening classes - Scholarships 


10 MONMOUTH ROAD - LONDON W2 
BAYswater 5216 


OOKS on the Theatre. 


— Peter DALWOOD, 56 
Colston Street, BRISTOL. Large stock of new and 


secondhand books. Any book new or old obtained to 


order. Catalogues issued. Books bought. 
OR SALE.—Theatre World. Oct.-Dec. 1941. 1942 
July and Nov. missing. 1943 complete. 1944 July 
missing. 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948 all complete. 1949 Aug. 


and Dec. missing. — Offers to: Miss E. Coffey, 94 
Albany Street, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 


EADING Actor for By Candlelight and Juvenile 
Leading Actor for After October. required imme- 
diately by well-established amateur touring company 
playing London, Home Counties, travelling expenses 
paid. Rehearsals Central London.—Write Box No. 419. 


ARIAN NAYLOR. 


— Intensive Stage Training 

Course. Students finishing 1950 now in Rep. and 
On Tour. Coaching Scholarships, Auditions, Exams.— 
Studio Central London. WIM. 2161. 


HEATRE Worlds for sale. 


October 1942/July 1950 
complete.—Box No. 420. 


‘ANTED URGENTLY. — Theatre World March 
1933. Purchase whole year if desired —Clayton, 
School House, Tiverton, Devon. 


and licensed theatre is available all produ. 
tions are being given there. 

The first monthly production in Noveame 
was Clifford Odets’ play of American-Jewis| 
life, Awake and Sing. This will be followe 
in December by Machiavelli’s Mandragol, 
and, in January, by the early melodrama Th 
Drunkard. Other productions will follow i 
regular monthly intervals until June. Atter 
dance is for members only, but a “cl 
membership ” costs only 2/6 per year an 
as always, the prices of the seats are ver 
low—3/6 and 2/-. 

While congratulating the Tavistock 
their survival and the enterprise and har 
work put in their Studio Theatre venture, | 
should also be remarked that their urger 
need is for a home worthy of their work an 
large enough both to hold their public an 
to house those classical and famous work 
of the past which cannot properly be pr« 
sented on a tiny stage. The Company woul 
therefore be interested to hear of any suL 
able premises where these presentations ma 
be renewed. 


* * * | 

On Thursday 7th December, at the Lewis 
ham Town Hall, Catford, The Four Seasor 
Theatre Club are presenting Néel Coward] 


Present Laughter. 
* * * 


As its Christmas production the University of Londo} 
University College, Dramatic Society is presentin 
Granite by Clemence Dane. The performances are 
Sth, 6th, 7th and 8th December at 7.30 p.m. | 
University College. 


* * * 


At the Tunbridge Wells Drama Festival in Octobex 
the competition proved to be of quite high standar 
The drama section was won by The Pantiles Playey 
who presented My Brother’s Keeper an original comediy 
drama in verse by John Prudhoe, one of their youngd 
members. The play transcribed a Scots legend of |} 
sculptor who returned to find in his half-finished chure 
an extraordinarily beautiful pillar carved by a yout 
whom he murdered in jealousy: there were heights 4 
real poetry in the verse and the adjudicator, Mr. Stanl¢| 
Hilderbrandt, praised the play, remarking particula 
upon its dramatic potentiality. 


* * * 


During December a revue entitled On The Level is 4 
be presented which has been written and produced 
students of the Guildhall School of Music and Dramj 
all of whom are either under twenty or ex-Servial ; 
personnel. A special matinee on 8th Decmber is beitt| 
attended by many eminent members of the professiox} 


‘ 
* * * 


The Apex Theatre Club, Birmingham, presented |} 
programme of three one-act plays, The Browning Ve 
sion, A Phoenix Too Frequent and The Bear, on 2n 
3rd and 4th November. Following their policy ¢ 
varying the forms of presentation, 
presented ‘‘in the round.’’ 


* * * 


On November 23rd, 24th and 25th the Midland Ban 
Dramatic Society presented at the Fortune Theatre TA 
Chiltern Hundreds by William Douglas Home, produce 
by Miss Peggy Woollaston. The producer and the ca 
of The Chiltern Hundreds were all members of 
Staff of the Bank. 


these plays wem) 


Tr 


o\rand 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


{ Donald Wolfit, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 


Patrons \ Ault, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 


Training in all branches of 


THEATRE-CRAFT 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 


QUALITY 
SOUND 


(By 
EQUIPMENT 


x Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., !/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.|!. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
Tel: WiLlesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 


12B HIGH ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN 
LONDON N W 10 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


SLIM in 6 WEEKS 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment—nothing to take intern- 
ally; no exercises, no rigorous dieting. For free 
explanatory booklet (in plain envelope), attach name 
address to this advertisement and post to 
«SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53). 3 Grand Parade, Brighton. 


“DEANE” THREE ACTS 


THE LADY PURRS Ted Willis 6w. Sm. 
THE KEY OF THE HOUSE W. A. Darlington 7w. 4m. 
THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH Joan Brampton 3w. 4m. 
THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 

Malcolm Stewart gw. 5m. 
THE ISLANDS Parnell Bradbury 3w, 4m. 
THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS Joan Brampton 12w. - 
FAMILY COACH Cyril Grainger Aw. 4m. 


Plays sent cn approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON. W.C.1 


now available for 


AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


include:- 


PLAYS 


NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense drama 
3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 


THE PARAGON A play of dramatic and emotional 
strength; 4f 5m 1 set. By Roland & Michael Pertwee 


A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm; 6f 7m 
1 set- By Ronald Adam 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy; 2f 3m 
1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER The famous comedy 
classic; 9f 16m 1 set. By Moss Hart & George Kaufman 


THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER A high tension drama; 4f 6m 
1 set. By Edward Percy 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price Gd. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON, W1 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH 

TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART. 

Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Auditions for the Full-time Stage and Teachers 
of Speech and Drama Training Courses are now 
being arranged. 

For Syllabus and particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


An entirely revised post war edition 
of French’s complete general catalogue 


is now available, and will be sent post 
free on receipt of application. 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD om. Bi 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 
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